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The range of Professor Harris’s study is indicated in the following ques- 
tions which in his opinion require answers if one is to understand our debt 
problem: What sized debt can the United States carry and still remain 
solvent? Can the public debt continue to grow without a serious fall in 
prices of government securities and, therefore, without a deterioration of 
the government’s credit? What determines public debt potential? Is the 
public debt a burden? Does the accumulation of public debt bring infla- 
tion? Does its repayment bring deflation? Is public debt growth necessary 
in order to provide the country with required supplies of cash? Can the 
investment markets function without a large public debt? Does the public 
debt have to be repaid? On balance, how does the public debt affect the 
economy? Are there approaches to full employment that do not involve 
the country in rising debts? 

Admitting that our public debt cannot be lightly dismissed, the author 
asserts that “the public, nevertheless, seems over-alarmed by the public 
debt.”” While there are significant adverse effects in a public debt, there 
are at the same time offsets to the increased burden which should not be 
overlooked: increase in the national income, growth of savings and of 
liquid assets, and a more adequate monetary supply. The danger of infla- 
tion is not to be minimized, but it can be restricted, perhaps not in war- 
time, but in peacetime, by taking appropriate steps to neutralize its ef- 
fects. As to our debt potential, no great fears need be entertained if in- 
comes rise at a rate even substantially less than in the last few generations. 
Debt repayment is justified only in periods of boom. The monetary effects 
of repayment should be watched closely, and cheap money rates should 
be maintained. The important thing is to keep up demand. When demand 
is deficient, it is the government’s task to subsidize it. 

It would appear to the reviewer that the happy conjuncture of right 
factors may ultimately justify the optimistic conclusions on public debt, 
and the policies to be pursued regarding it, advanced by the author. But 
there are imponderables, and these are either ignored or passed over too 
lightly. On the whole, however, the conclusions of the author are well sup- 
ported by references to a wide variety of source material. There are 
numerous charts, diagrams, and tables. The book is a provocative treatise 
which should be read and studied by all interested in and concerned with 
our national debt problem. 

Martin L. Faust. 

University of Missourt. 


The Process and Organization of Government Planning. By JoHn D. Mi1- 
LETT. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1947. Pp. xi, 187. 
$2.50.) 


This provocative little book enters the lists on behalf of a conception 
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of government planning that is primarily administrative or, in the author’s 
phrase, ‘‘operational”’ in character. It exposes the illusions and misconcep- 
tions which predispose many students of government, to say nothing of 
the general public, to adopt a distorted view of the réle of social intelli- 
gence in policy formation that is implied in the notion of planning. The 
book bears the authentic imprint of the author’s experience with the 
National Resources Planning Board, the Army Service Forces, and his 
productive collaboration with Arthur W. Macmahon in analyzing the 
work relief programs of the thirties and the topside staff organization and 
personnel of the federal executive departments. There is a welcome em- 
phasis upon the factors of personality and prestige in organizations for 
planning, especially in the account of N.R.P.B. and the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion (pp. 137-159). A vigorous style reflects 
the forthright personality of the author. Although Professor Millett ex- 
plicitly announces (p. ix) that the book does not follow the method of re- 
counting personal experiences, this reader could not escape the enjoyable 
impression of a highly personalized, though none the less expert, analysis. 

In the opening chapter, a distinction is drawn between policy formula- 
tion and planning, by which the author means to insist that planning must 
take place within the framework of pre-established policy decisions of 
politically responsible officials; that planning is improperly conceived as 
the unrestricted application of human intelligence to the problem of what 
government ought to do in order to make the economic order function 
properly; hence, at least within government, the planning process must 
not be regarded as including the stage at which the crucial political deci- 
sions are made. Professor Millett then proceeds to describe in Chapter IT 
the process of administrative planning in terms of three operations: (1) 
the formulation of objectives or goals of administrative effort, (2) the 
estimation of need on the basis of a measured comparison between these 
goals and anticipated accomplishment, and (3) the design of a concrete 
program of administrative action to meet the need and reach the goal. 
The third chapter, entitled ‘Who Plans?,”’ discusses with excellent illustra- 
tions alternative methods of coérdinating operating programs at the de- 
partmental level, and in Chapter IV the author arrives (p. 90) at a defini- 
tion of central planning as “the supervision, review, and codrdination of 
operating plans which are prepared by agencies throughout the govern- 
ment.”’ The remainder of the book is devoted to the problems of organiza- 
tion for central planning, the location of responsibility for “‘selling’’ the 
plans, and a statement of conditions which planning administration must 
meet if, in the author’s judgment, it is to find acceptance within the 
American system of free enterprise and legislative-executive relations 
(pp. 162, 180). The Employment Act of 1946 meets the author’s specifica- 
tions, particularly in its reliance upon the executive for coérdinating the 
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flow of information as to the operation of the economy and the effects 
of existing government policies, for recommending desirable shifts and 
modifications in the direction of policy, and for eliminating conflicts in 
the application of policies established by Congress. 

The principal criticism to which Millett exposes himself is derived from 
the theoretical confusion produced by his attempt to restrict the concep- 
tion of central planning to an internal process of rationalizing and coér- 
dinating the programs, policies, and organizational relationships of gov- 
ernment agencies. If I interpret this position correctly, it is based upon 
three propositions, or value-judgments. The first one is that under 
American conditions, central planning may include the formulation of 
goals and requirements for government agencies, but not in any compul- 
sory sense for specific segments of private industry nor for the economy 
as a whole. Secondly, if the policies and work plans of government agen- 
cies are properly systematized and coérdinated, their activities will work 
together to promote the economic ends of government, e.g., ‘“maximum 
production, employment, and purchasing power.” Third, central planning 
is properly limited to the elimination of conflict and cross-purposes among 
the policies and activities of government agencies, and the central plan- 
ning agency must not permit itself to become identified with promotion 
or advocacy of any particular policy or set of policies. Professor Millett 
has performed a service in forcing administrators and the rest of us as 
citizens to reéxamine these assumptions. 

With respect to his attempt to delimit the legitimate scope of govern- 
ment planning (it may hastily be added, from the best of motives), 
Millett may fairly be charged with failing to take account adequately of 
the relation between planning as a process of applied social. intelligence 
and the political process of organizing and expressing the popular will 
with respect to particular policies of government control over private 
enterprise. In seeking to avoid von Hayek’s dilemma, Millett actually 
impales himself when he finds it necessary to preclude government by 
definition from establishing the objective goals of private initiative. As an 
act of intelligence, there is no rational reason why government planners 
should not do exactly that, and Millett himself in his final chapter recog- 
nizes that the goals of government effort cannot be intelligently formu- 
lated without estimating the goals and accomplishments of the non- 
governmental sector of the economy, including the anticipated effects of 
government activity under alternative conditions and policies. In short, 
to this reviewer, the results of defining central planning in “process 
terms,’’ which obscure or avoid the necessary intellectual operations and 
the economic effects involved in intelligently-directed government pol- 
icy, point to an inherent limitation or partiality in the attendant concep- 
tion of the relation of government to the economic order. Millett’s views 
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should be compared with Sir Oliver Franks’ Central Planning in War 
and Peace (available through Harvard University Press). 

Neither can the assumption be accepted which implies that the kind 
and effects of particular economic policies are unimportant as long as they 
do not conflict in operation, or that planning agencies can escape responsi- 
bility for recommending particular policies. The author admits that this 
is not true of operational agencies. Why should it be true of central plan- 
ning? Is it not better frankly to recognize that planning under democratic 
conditions means that politically responsible officials must communicate 
to the people their considered decisions as to the desirable goal and method 
of government action in either specific or general terms, as the time and 
situation may require? The very core of these decisions is the planning 
work that underlies them. The planning process must therefore anticipate 
in its recommendations a series of communications which not only explain 
the factual situation that produced the action program recommended, 
but will also prepare the people and the legislative body to receive favor- 
ably the proposals of the executive. Professor Millett is saying that no 
conception of government is acceptable in the United States which 
frankly admits that government may have to establish the goals for pri- 
vate enterprise in certain cases, and that Congress will not recognize and 
protect the integrity and the responsibility of policy-coérdinating officials 
under the President for recommending programs in specific terms for 
codrdinating public and private enterprise to meet emergent problem 
situations. Is he right? 

AVERY LEISERSON. 

University of Chicago. 


Speaking Frankly. By James F. Byrnes. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1947. Pp. 324. $3.50.) 


We would expect Mr. Byrnes’ book to be an important one, and it is, 
though it does not answer all questions. It does speak frankly and hon- 
estly, and it is written with a manifest effort to achieve understanding. 
It provides us with information and clarification on many points—too 
many of them to be listed here. Some such points are, by way of example: 
the voting procedure of the Security Council (pp. 34-38, 64) ; membership 
in the United Nations and the admission of the two Soviet republics 
(pp. 38-40); the assumption of control in Rumania and Poland by the 
Soviet Union; the dispute over the western boundary of Poland (p. 80); 
the Morgenthau plan for handling Germany (p. 182); the meaning of 
“states directly concerned” in trusteeship (p. 220); the atomic bomb and 
the ending of the war with Japan (p. 264); and the row over the Wallace 
speech (p. 239). 

As to these points and many others, details are added to the picture 
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